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RACIAL  DISCRIMINATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  POLICY 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


I . Introductory  Statement 

No  subject  is  more  controversial  at  the  present  tine  than 
that  of  race  and  race  relations.  The  present  war  has  vastly  accen- 
tuated thought  and  discussion  cc.  corning  the  possible  ferns  of 
accommodation  that  can  be  arranged  between  the  many  racial  groups 
forced  to  live  together  on  a planet  Which  is  rapidly  shrinking  in 
size.  One  result  is  to  project  tho  racial  problems  of  Europe  and 
Asia  into  our  own  experience.  In  addition,  the  race  problems  in  the 
United  States  are  also  acute.  It  is  therefore  of  value  to  consider 
the  situation  in  such  large  and  important  areas  of  race  relational 
significance. 

The  term  "race”  as  employed  here  refers  to  a group  of 
people  who  are  considered  to  be  of  common  descent  by  reason  of 
shared  language,  culture,  ways  of  living  or  characteristic  physical 
traits.  No  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  races  based  on  physical 
differences  from  races  based  on  nationality,  because  the  attitudes 
under  consideration  are  of  primary  importance.  Tho  kinds  of  atti- 
tudes in  South  Africa,  where  color  of  skin  is  tho  primary  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  and  in  Russia,  r/hore  speech  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  important  differentiating  factor,  are  of  a similar 
category  with  those  of  India,  where  racial  minority  problems  revolve 
about  caste  and  religious  distinctions.  The  center  of  interest  in 
the  present  study  is  ethnic,  or  the  ways  in  which  ethnic  distinctions 
are  reconciled. 

Basic  to  the  racial  distinctions  found  in  these  countries 
are  the  two  items  of  privilege  and  restriction.  Where  privileges 
and  restrictions  arc  attached  to  particular  racial  cr  ethnic  groups 
legislative  enactment  has  frequently  become  necessary  in  order  to 
ameliorate  the  situation  in  the  interest  of  elementary  justice* 

Long  continued  agitation  may  precede  the  enactment  of  legislation, 
and  even  after  the  enactment  of  - olfare  measures  a period  of  popu- 
lar education  may  be  required  to  remove  discriminations. 


II.  Discriminated  Peonies  in  General 


In  many  civilized  nations  and  in  many  primitive  tribes 
there  have  existed  in  the  past  and  nay  still  survive  situations 
in  which  sections  of  the  population  are  by  custom  and  legal  enact- 
ment subjected  to  a variet3r  of  disabilities.  These  disabilities 
include  restraints  on  location  and  type  of  residence,  on  type  of 
occupation,  on  religious  participation  and  on  almost  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  appertain  to  the  mass  of  tho  citizenry  in 
those  areas.  Such  peoples  may  bo  distinguished  from  slaves  in  the 
sense  that  the  latter  are  considered  as  property  subject  to  sale  or 
purchase,  or  from  serfs  in  that  they  are  bound  to  the  soil  and  pass 
with  it  from  owner  to  owner.  Discriminated  people  are,  on  the 
other  hand)  hot  free  in  that  they  are  outside  or  below  tho  regula- 
tions which  apply  to  ordinary  humanity  and  generally  lead  an 
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existence  which  is  unrecognized  in  the  law.  Their  situation  nay 
or  may  not  be  better  than  that  of  slaves  or  serfs,  depending  upon 
the  local  situation.  They  may  a'  -;c  have  been  derived  from  slave s 
or  serfs  or  nay  return  eventually  to  the"  status  of  either  of  these 
groups.  It  is  not  possible  always  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demar- 
cation between  slave,  serf  and  discriminated  people.^ 

The  names  or  terns  applied  to  discriminated  peoples  can 
help  in  understanding  the  social  attitudes  and  conditions  which 
govern  their  existence.  For  example,  the  Hindu  tern  "Pariah"  was 
first  applied  to  a very  low  ranking  caste  in  Southern  India  and 
was  gradually , extended  by  the  natives  of  India  themselves  to  in- 
clude all  of  those  groups  of  a similar  character  who  wore  regarded 
as  'entirely  outside  of  and  beneath  the  Brahmanical  law  and  custom 
which  regulated  the  lives  of  the  respectable  Hindu  castes.  Thus 
the  word  "Pariah"  came  to  be  virtually  synonymous  with  outcaste. 

In  European  languages  a similar  usage  for  the  word  has  obtainea, 
and  it  has  also  been  app.lied  to  similar  discriminated  peoples  out- 
side of  India. 

The  term  "outcast"  has  been  applied  to  a person  cast  out 
from  society  and  hence  an  outsider  no  longer  allowed  to  participate 
in  ordinary  social  life.  The  allied  word  "outcaste",  with  an  "e" 
added,  can  be  applied  to  caste  persons  who  are  discriminated  against 
by  society  generally  and  who  generally  cannot  rise  out  of  their  low- 
ly position.^- 

There  are  other  common  words  used  to  denote  discriminated 
peoples,  as,  for  instance,  the  old  Greek  word  "helot".  This  term 
vras  originally  applied  to  a class  of  serfs  in  Ancient  Sparta  and 
was  later  extended  to  all  extremely  servile  groups  whose  position 
in  society  is  subject  to  scornful  reference.  The  word  "Ishmael" 
or  "Ishmaelite"  may  also  be  usee  to  refer  to  these  groups  on  the 
basis  of  the  Biblical  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham,  of  whom  it  Teas 
prophesied  that  his  hand  would  be  against  evoryman’s  and  every- 
man’s  hand  against  him.  The  name  thus  came  to  mean  one  at  war  with 
society  and  the  regulations  of  social  life.  In  recent  years  the 
term  "untouchable"  has  come  to  the  fore  in  I?idia,  to  refer  to  the 
submerged  or  depressed  masses  who  were  formerly  designated  as 
"Pariahs".  It  might  be  added  that  each  language  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar vocabulary  of  epithets  and  slurs  for  use  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion in  referring  to  the ■ discriminated  peoples.-' 


1.  The  phrase  "discriminated  people"  is  employed  in  this  paper  for 
lack  of  a bettor  available  expression  to  denote  people  discrimi- 
nated against. 

2.  Arthur  Krause,  Die  Pariavolkcr  der  Gcgonwart.  Leipzig,  1903. 
p.  1-6. 

3.  "Pariah"  in  Oxford  Dictionary. 

4.  "Outcast"  and  "outcaste " in  Oxfobd  Dictionary. 

5.  "Helot,"  "Ishmael,"  and  "untouchable"  in  Oxford  Dictionary. 
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In  Europe  the  Jews  and  the  Gypsies,  among  numerous 
other  racial  minorities,  have  long  been  in  the  category  of  dis- 
criminated peoples,  just  as  have  been  in  the  European  colonies 
the  American  Indian,  the  African  Negro,  the  Australian  and  South 
African  Bushmen,  and  in  Siberia  the  Asiatic  aborigines.  For  ages 
past  v.re  find  that  in  many  parts  ? the  Old  VJorld  occupations 
having  to  do  v;ith  the  killing  or  skinning  of  animals,  cleaning 
up  of  debris  and  garbage,  carrying  on  manual  arts  and  crafts  in 
general  cr  particular,  or  dealing  vTith  the  exhibition  of  one's 
self  to  the  public  eye  as  in  minstrelsy  or  play  acting  have  been 
associated  with  a condition  of  r basement  similar  to  trr  sc  already 
mentioned.  Those  occupations-  are  consequently  often  followed  by 
persons  vrhose  color  of  skin  or  other  physical  traits  are  different 
from  the  population ' generally  and  are  regarded  as  racially  dis- 
tinct. 6 


Feelings  of  racial  superiority  seem  to  dominate  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  common  population  in  dealing  with  discriminated 
peoples.  The  Cypsy  is- regarded  as  a dark-skinneu  vagrant  who  is 
incapable  of  settling  down  to  an  honest  and  hardworking  existence. 
The  Jew  is  taken  for  an  Oriental  in  the  West  and  disliked  because 
of  his  differing  culture,  or  for  his  presumed  physical  and  mental 
characteristics.  Among  the  various  nations  of  Europe  with  minor- 
ity problems,  each  regards  the  minorities  as  largely  of  inferior 
racial  background. ; . : . 


Because  of  the  insecurity  of  their  position,  the-  dis- 
criminated peoples  are  frequently  wanderers  whoso  obscurity  of 
origin  and  difficulty  of  enumerating  make  them  particularly  diffi- 
cult subjects  for  rehabilitation.  They  appear  and  disappear  over- 
night in- many  local  communities  and  live  on  tho  unfrequented  mar- 
gins of  society.  An  element  of  fear  may  enter  into  the  attitudes 
of  common  folk  toward  the  outcasts.  demo  arc  accused  of  being 
werewolves  and  of  sorcery  by  being  in  league  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Others  are  feared  for  their  possibilities  of  revolt 
and  doing  social  harm.  Hence  t’r  re  results  a conspiracy  of 
silence  or  emotional  overtones  which  render  the  collection  ofg 
scientific  data  regarding  the  outcasts  exceedingly  difficult. 


Ameliorative  legislation  must  often  face  a difficult 
problem  in  the  attitudes  of  the  Pariah  peoples  themselves.  Ac- 
customed as  they  arc  to  frustrations  and  repression  over  long 
periods,  they  cannot  easily  change  these  attitudes  to  open  coop- 
eration and  acceptance  of  assistance  by  government  aid  in  over- 
coming- their  former  disabilities.  It  is  especially  noticeable, 
that  where  -religious  prejudices  and  differences  are  the  basis  of 
the  outcast-  position,  governments  are  forced  to  take  this  into 
account  and  employ  education  as  a primary  factor  in  ameliorating 
the  situation. 

6.  G.  Landtman,  The  Origin  of  the  Inequality  cf  Social  Classes, 
1938,  p.  83-92. 

7.  Encyclopedia  Britnnnica  1942  - Vol.  2,  p.  74;  Vol.  11,  p.  41-42. 

8.  Landtman  off,  cit.  p.  95. 

9.  See  the  section  on  India  in  this  paper. 
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In  view  of  the  customary  character  of  many  of  the  dis- 
abilities imposed  on  Pariahs,  legal  remedies  are  difficult  to  apply. 
War,  which  acts  to  produce  so  many  new  outcasts  by  creating  subject 
peoples  and  breaking  down  social  tics,  may  also  lead  to  a speeding 
up  of  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  self-respect  and  to  reclaim  the 
inheritance  of  the  discriminated  peoples  whose  assistance  on  the 
front,  in  the  field  and  factory  is  desired  in  total  warfare . Thus 
war,  which  changes  so  many  fixed'  social  conditions,  may  also  remove 
the  restraints  on  the  outcasts.'  This  has  certainly  been  true  of 
India  as  a result  of  the  last  war,  and  possibly  also  of  Japan. ^ 

Revolutions  (not  necessarily  those  of  the  discriminated 
peoples  themselves)  have  been  very  effective  agents  in  the  removal 
of  customary  and  legal  restrictions  on  discriminated  peoples.  The 
French  Revolution  in  1789#  for  example,  destroyed  the  retraints  on 
the  Jews  and  on  the  Cagots,  and  a few  years  later  in  1794  the 
fetters  of  slavery  were  shattered  in  Haiti.  The  Mexican  Revolution 
of  1911  and  the  Chinese  Revolution  of  1912  removed  restraints  on 
the  peons  in  the  former  case,  and  on  the  lower  classes  of  despised 
occupations  in  China  in  the  latter.  The  Russian  Revolution  in  1917 
removed  at  one  blow  the  accumulated  restrictions  on  the  non-Russian 
peoples  which  had  been  inherited  from  the  Czarist  regime. 

Many  restrictions  on  both  outcast  and  servile  groups 
wore  removed  by  the  voluntary  actions  of  governments  in  power  dur- 
ing the  19th  Century.  The  emancipation  of  15  million  Russian  serfs 
was  proclaimed  by  Czar  Alexander  II  in  February  of  1861,  and  about  a 
year  later  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  September  of  1862 
went  far  toward  liberating  a subject  group  in  the  United  States.  In 
1871  the  6lst  Decree  of  Japanese  Council  of  State  removed  all  of  the 
legal  restrictions  on  the  Eta  class  in  response  to  the  popular  de- 
mands for  liberal  reform  in  imitation  of  the  Western  nations  such  as 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  In  1888  Brazil,  the  last  of  the  South 
American  countries  to  do  so,  proclaimed  the  final  emanci- 

pation of  its  slaves.  At  that  time  700,000  persons  wore  set  free. 
Throughout  the  19th  Century  the  governments  of  various  European 
countries  enacted  legislation  which  removed  the  legal  disabilities 
cn  J ows  and  Gypsies.  Thus  a trend  was  evidenced  which  was  only  re- 
versed in  the  case  of  Nazi  Germany  and  its  satellites  in  Europe 
since  1933.^ 

The  possibility  of  .a  removal  of  the  prohibitions  and  de- 
nials of  rights  which  characterize  relations  with  discriminated 
peoples  depends  to  some  extent  on  an  understanding  of  the  factors 
which  have  given  rise  to  these  situations.  Some  discriminated 
groups  have  originated  in  the  conquest  of  primitive  tribes  or 
aboriginal  peoples  by  civilized  races  who  have  gradually  displaced 


10.  Shigeaki  Ninomiya,  The  Eta  ...  in  Japan,  1933,  p.  126-127. 

1 11.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1942 • Articles  on  subjects,  mentioned. 
12.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1942.  Articles  on  subjects  mentioned; 
Ninomiya,  The  Eta  ...  in  Japan,  p,  110-111;  D.  Pierson,  The 
Negroes  in  Brazil,  1942,  p,  173-204, 
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and  reduced  to  servitude  these  primitives.  Others  have  developed 
through  isolation  in  unfavorable  environmental  circumstances  where 
carefree  and  slothful  habits  were  encouraged  which  did  not  fit  a 
group  for  competition  with  other  peoples  on  an  equal  basis.  Other 
discriminated  groups  have  developed  from  ex-slaves  who  because  of 
great  differences  in  color  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Still  other  groups  are  traditionally  developed 
from  exiled  outlaws,  vagrants,  traitors,  or  apostates  from  ortho- 
dox religion.  Perhaps  the  strangest  are  such  groups  as  the  Cagots 
of  southwestern  France  who  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  medi- 
eval lepers.  ^ 

The  removal  of  the  stigma  of  Pariahdom  occurs  in  various 
ways.  New  technological  develop  .nts  may  make  over  a despised 
occupation  by  reducing  it  to  an  operation  with  modern  machinery, 
as,  for  example,  street  cleaning.  A change  of  attitudes  may  come 
about  with  new  rulers  or  by  new  religious  movements  which  take  away 
the  basis  for  outcast  position.  The  communications  and  rapidity 
of  transportation  in  modern  life  which  are  so  hostile  to  isolation 
are  elements  favorable  to  removing  outcast  restrictions  by  publicity 
and  the  formation  of  public  opinion  in  sympathy  with  the  discrimi- 
nated group . 

The  aim  of  modem  governments  seems  to  have  been  a grad- 
ual relaxation  of  restrictions  with  corresponding  assimilation  and 
merging  of  discriminated  peoples  with  the  general  population.  In 
Brazil  this  attitude  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  Negro 
will  be  gradually  eliminated  as  a distinct  entity.  The  Fascist 
governments  have  proceeded  on  a general  basis  of  elimination  by 
segregation,  evacuation  end  decimation  of  discriminated  groups  both 
by  lav;  and  administrative  procedure.  Even  the  most  well-intentioned 
movements  for  elimination  of  the  discriminated  peoples  may  not  al- 
ways be  attended  with  immediate  success.  In  ancient  Rome  the  indi- 
vidual emancipation  of  slaves  gave  rise  at  first  to  the  discrimi- 
nated freednan  who  generally  required  two  generations  for  complete 
assimilation  into  the  remainder  of  the  free  population.  Most 
governments  now  seem  to  regard  the  presence  of  a class  of  discrimi- 
nated people  as  somewhat  of  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  growth 
which  may  be  the  basis  in  fact  for  Quisling  or  fifth  column  move- 
ments in  time  of  war.  The  Hindus  seen  to  be  particularly  concerned 
lest  the  Untouchables  revolt  as  a mass  and  join  the  camp  of  the 
Mohammedans  or  the  Christians. ^ 


13.  Landtman,  op.  cit.  p.  83-92;  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1942  - 

Vol.  4,  p.  531. 

14.  See  the  section  on  India  in  this  paper. 

15.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1942  - Vol.  13,  p.  58-63;  D.  Pierson, 
The  Negroes  in  Brazil,  p.  204;  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1942  - 
Vol.  10,  p.  310-311;  A.  M.  Duff,  Freedmen  in  the  Early  Roman 
Empire,  1928,  p.  50ff.;  see  also  the  section  on  India  in  this 
paper. 
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III.  Russia 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Communist  theory 
envisions  a world  society  without  national,  racial,  class,  or 
language  differences.  However,  for  immediate  realism  the  equality 
of  all  nations  and  races  within  its  borders  in  all  spheres  of 
economic,  social,  political,  and  cultural  life  is  guaranteed.  A 
national  group  is  defined  as . one  possessing  a distinct  territory, 
a characteristic  economy  and  traditional  speech.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  is  composed  cf  many 
such  nationalities. 

Under  the  Old  Regime  of  Imperial  Russia  the  policy  of 
Russification  was  intermittently  pursued  with  zeal  and  with  laxity. 
The  Russification  program . involved  a suppression  of  all  non-Russian 
languages  and  cultures  in  favor  of  the  Great  Russian.  Russifica- 
tion was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  peoples  of  Finland  and  Poland 
who  regarded  themselves  as  Europe-  ns  and  the  Groat  Russians  as  semi- 
Asiatic.1^ 


Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment by  decree  of  March  20,  1917,  abolished  all  restrictions  and 
discriminations  among  the  citizens  by  race  or  religion.  This  was 
confirmed  by  action  of  the  Soviet  Government  when  it  took  over  the 
reins  of  control  in  October  of  the  same  year.  ° 

The  Soviet  Government  took  steps  to  initiate  a new  cul- 
ture, the  so-called  "prolctcult"  or  proletarian  culture,  in  which 
all  oppression  of  one  people  by  another  was  to  bo  abolished.  The 
result,  however,  tended  toward  the  immediate  development  of  local 
nationalisms  among  tho  various  ethnic  groups  in  Russia  with  a 
corresponding  urge  toward  separation  in  political  existence  from 
the  Russian  State.  This  aggrandizement  of  the  local  national  cul- 
tures almost  completely  swept  away  the  enthusiasm  for  the  non- 
national prolotcult.1^ 

A scries  of  concessions  were  rapidly  made  to  the  local 
nationalisms.  Seventeen  languages  were  made  official  for  Russia, 
and  the  linguistic  rights  of  minority  languages  in  schools  and  in 
courts  were  recognized  wherever  national  autonomous  units  could  bo 
formed.  A variety  of  political  units  were  set  up  to  take  care  of 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  minority  groups.  Even  after  they  wore 
formed,  most  of  the  republics  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  two  or  three 
language  groups  within  their  borders,  thus  adding  to  tho  complexity 
of  the  situation.  Most  observers  admit  that  tho  linguistic  aspects 
of  the  minorities  problem  have  been  handled  in  av^ry  liberal  way. 

Id.  Mclver,  R.  ed.  Group  Rclati  is  and  Group  Antagonisms,  1944. 
Section  on  Tho  Soviet  Solution  of  the  Minorities  Problem, 
by  Jacob  Robinson,  p.  183-197. 

17.  Ynrmolinsky,  A.  The  Jews  ...  under  the  Soviets,  p.  2-6. 

18.  Gsovski,  V.  Fundamentals  of  the  Soviet  Law  and  State,  mss. 

Ph.d.  dissertation,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 1935. 

19.  Mclver,  op,  cit. 

20.  Mclver,  o£>.  cit. 
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The  Soviet  policy  does  not  recognize  all  national  tradi- 
tions, however,  in  the  full  sense  as  worthy  of  perpetuation. 

While  folk  dances,  folk  art  and  folk  lore  are  festered,  the  na- 
tional literatures  are  required  to  be  socialistic  in  content. 

Where  local  marriage  customs  or  property  usages  are  concerned  the 
Communist  State  is  not  neutral.  A significant  feature  of  Soviet 
cultural  life  is  the  "Social  Assignment"  or  list  of  themes  and 
subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  authors,  artists  or  scientists  in  their 
writings,  creative  works  or  researches.  Thus,  during  the  early 
period  of  Soviet  rule  all  writers  were  given  the  assignment  of 
writing  about  tho  Revolution,  while  during  the  period  of  operation 
of  the  Five  Year  Plan  the  theme  was  the  industrialization  of  the 
Soviet  Realm.  Now  it  is  the  present  war.  Thus  the  forms  of  the 
various  cultures  are  retained,  but  the  content  is  reduced  to  some 
degree  of  uniformity.^1 

The  general  policy  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  to  suppress 
national  hatreds.  This  suppression  is  achieved  in  two  ways : (1) 

by  propaganda  and  education,  and  (2)  by  rigid  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Soviet  Criminal  Code.  The  latter  contains  a 
clause  imposing  heavy  Penalties  upon  persons  who  disseminate  racial 
and  religious  hatred. *2 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  Soviet  regime  only  two 
groups  of  persons  were  distinguished  in  the  law,  "Toilers"  and 
"Non-toilers".  The  working  class  and  the  peasants  generally  were 
included  under  the  Toilers,  while  under  the  Non-toilers  were 
listed  those  who  employed  two  or  more  persons  for  purposes  of 
profit,  those  living  on  any  income  not  derived  from  personal  labor, 
such  as  former  nobility,  those  engaged  in  commerce,  Kulaks  or  em- 
ployer peasants,  clergymen,  monks,  nuns,  and  former  officers  of 
the  Czarist  Army.  To  be  classified  as  a Non- toiler  meant  that  a 
person  was  disfranchised,  could  not  obtain  foods  or  other  commodi- 
ties (which  were  all  rationed  by  the  Government),  could  not  choose 
a residence  or  type  of  occupation,  and  was  not  allowed  educational 
opportunities  for  himself  or  his  children. ^3 

The  nationalities  in  Russia  have  been  classified  under 
the  Soviet  Regime  into  three  groups:  (1)  The  major  Slavic  nation- 

alities and  other  groups  with  long  traditions  of  civilized  life, 
such  as  the  Great  Russians,  Ukrainians  or  Little  Russians,  Karel- 
ians, Bulgars,  Rumanians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Tartars,  etc.; 

(2)  the  intermediate  groups  of  Asiatic  Russia  such  as  the  Khivans, 
Bokharans,  Khoresmians,  etc.;  and  (3)  colonial  peoples  or  prelit- 
erate groups  without  written  literary  traditions  such  as  the 
Yakuts,  Tunguses,  Samoyedes,  etc.'~/+ 


21r  Ibid. 

22.  Ibid. , see  also  J.  Stalin,  Marxism  and  the  na.tional  and  colonial 

question.  Moscow,  1940. 

23.  Gsovski,  op.  cit. 

24.  Mclver,  on.  cit. 
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On  February  2,  1944,  it  was  announced  that  new  Soviet 
decrees  were  being  put  into  force  granting  much  greater  relative 
independence  to  the  sixteen  National  Soviet  Republics.  They  were 
allowed  the  right  of  entering  into  direct  relations  with  foreign 
states  and  of  concluding  agreements  with  them,  of  exchanging 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  and  of  forming  indepen- 
dent military  units  in  each  republic. ^ 

Perhaps  it  vd.ll  aid  in  objectifying  the  development  con- 
cerning race  relations  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  talcing  the  single 
case  of  the  Jews  as  an  example.  Under  the  Czarist  Regime  ordinary 
citizens  were  distinguished  from  Inorodtzy  or  subjects  of  alien 
birth.  The  Inorodtzy  formed  a special  estate  which  included  the 
Jews,  the  aborigines  of  Siberia  and  Turkestan  and  some  cf  the  more 
primitive  tribes  of  European  Russia.  In  Asia  the  Russians  carried 
the  white  man’s  burden  or  tradition  of  white  superiority  as  did 
the  white  man  elsewhere.  The  Kalmucks  repeatedly  fled  from  Rus- 
sian oppression  to  China,  while  in  Siberia  the  aborigines  were 
either  exterminated  or  were  reduced  to  helots  and  mercilessly  ex- 
ploited. As  a result  there  arose  movements  in  the  east  such  as 
Pan-Islamism  and  Pan-Turanianism  seeking  to  unite  all  the  Ivfuhan- 
medan  peoples  or  the  yellow  races  of  Asia  against  European  (Rus- 
sian) exploitation. 


The  general  spirit  of  the  regime  acted  not  only  against 
the  Asiatics  but  also  against  the  Jews  in  European  Russia.  The 
Jewish  peculation  of  Russia  had  been  acquired  with  each  of  the 
slices  of  Poland  acquired  in  1777,  1793 , 1795,  and  1815.  The  Jews 
were  forced  to  remain  within  the  "Pale,"  an  area  of  Western  Russia 
where  they  were  first  residing  when  the  land  was  acquired  by  Russia. 
Within  the  Pale  they  could  not  own  land  for  farming  purposes,  could 
not  be  appointed  officers  of  the  army  or  judges  in  the  courts, 
could  not  be  teachers  nor  attend  the  universities  in  more  than  the 
proportion  of  ten  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  Jews  were  artisans 
and  small  traders,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  carpenters, 
hatters  and  weavers.  They  were  restricted  from  seeking  less 
crowded  places  in  which  to  live  and  from  less  unprofitable  liveli- 
hoods.^ 


After  the  Revolution  in  1917  the  younger  and  better  edu- 
cated elements  among  the  Jev/s  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  and  entered  into  the  new  field  of  service  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  industrial  ago-earning  group  also  increased  greatly, 
while, with  the  setting  aside  of  certain  lands  in  Biro-bidgan  in 
far  eastern  Siberia  for  Jewish  agricultural  colonies,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  create  a Jewish  National  State  in  tho  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
the  net  effect  of  the  Revolution  was  to  remove  the  vast  array  cf 
occupational  restrictions  formerly  hampering  the  Jews  as  a discrimi- 
nated people  under  the  Czarist  Regime.  3 

25.  New  York  Times,  February  2,  1944* 

26.  Yarmolinsky,  op.  cit. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Ibid. 
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17.  South  Africa 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  was  established  in  1910.  It 
includes  the  self-governing  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Natal,  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  After  the  First 
World,  War  a mandate 'was  given  to  South  Africa,  over  former  German 
Southwest  Africa.  Interspersed  between  the  self-governing  provinces 
of  the  Union  ore  three  exclusively  native  areas  of  Eechuanaiand, 
Basutoland  and  Swaziland. ^9 

The  racial  composition  of  the  Union  varies  with  the  prov- 
ince. In  Natal  there  were  in  19 r 6 over  100,000  Indians  from  India 
in  addition  to  1,500,000  native  blacks  and  190,000  Europeans.  In 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  were  in  the  same  year  approximately 
2,045,000  Bantu  Negroes,  791,000  whites,  and  690,000  colored  or 
mixed  races.  In  the  Transvaal  there  ware  in  1936  abouw  2,500,000 
Bantu  Negroes  and  820,000  Europeans.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  in 
1936  tnere  were  571,000  Bantu  Negroes  and  193,000  Europeans.  In 
the  entire  Union  there  were  in  1936  approximately  6,500,000  Bantu 
Negroes  or  natives,  700,000  persons  belonging  to  colored  or  nixed 
races,  200,000  Asiatics  (mainly  Hindus)  and  2,000,000  Europeans  or 
whites.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 'that  in  every  province  the  ruling 
European  or  white  population,  partly  English  and  partly  Boer  in 
descent,  is  definitely  a minority.  The  relations  of  discriminated 
minority  and  dominant  majority  are  here  reversed.  This  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  additional  minorities  of  Hindus 
in  Natal  and  of  colored  mixed  groups  in  the  Cape  Province.  How- 
ever, the  minority  position  of  the  ruling  Europeans  is  counter- 
balanced  by  the  cultural  backwardness  of  most  of  the  native  groups. 
Relative  to  that  section  of  the  natives  which  has  been  acculturated 
with  European  civilization  the  ropeans  may  be  said  to  constitute 
a majority. 2° 

The  trend  of  legislation  in  the  Union  has  been  toward 
strict  residential  segregation  by  race  and  toward  restrictions  on 
the  occupational  and  political  activities  of  the  Bantu  Negroes  in 
favor  of  the  Europeans.  The  South  Africa  Act  of  1909  which  cre- 
ated the  Union  limited  membership  in  the  new  South  African  Parlia- 
ment to  Europeans.  In  1912  a clause  was  inserted  in  the  Defense 
Act  of  that  year  by  which  natives,  i.  e.  non-Europeans,  wore  excluded 
from  the  Defense  Forces  of  the-  Union. ^ 

The  legislation  which  regulates  race  relations  in  the  Union 
may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Residential  Segre- 

gation; (2)  Restrictions  on  Employment;  and  (3)  Restrictions  on 
Citizenship.  Under  (1)  are  included  the  Native  Land  Act  No.  27  of 
1913  and  the  Native  Urban  Areas  Act  No.  2 of  1923;  under  (2)  the 


29.  Stntonan 1 s 100 rbook . 1944,  p.  438. 

30.  Ibid. , pp.  4-62,  456,  459,  461,  464. 

31.  E.  K.  Brookes,  The  Colour  I cool cm  in  South  Africa.  1934,  p.  6. 
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"Color  Bar  Act"  or  Mines  and  Works  Amendment  Act  No.  25  of  1926 
and  the  Native  Service  and  Contracts  Act  No.  24  of  1932;  and 
under  (3)  is  cited  the  Representation  of  Natives  Act  No.  12  of 
1936. 32 

(1)  Residential  Segregation.  The  Native  Urban  Areas 
Act  No.  21  of  1923  as  amended  by  Act  25  cf  1930  and  Act  No.  46 
of  1937  was  designed  to  better  administration  of  native  affairs 
in  urban  areas,  to  facilitate  registration  and  control  of  con- 
tracts of  service  cf  natives,  tc  regulate  the  ingress  and  egress 
cf  natives  tc  and  from  their  segregated  residential  areas,  to 
exempt  certain  colored  and  mixed  persons  from  the  operation  of 
the  native  pass  laws  and  to  restrict  the  use  of  intoxicants  by 
Bantu  Negroes. ^ 

The  provisions  of  this  law  make  for  compulsory  segre- 
gation of  native  residences  in  villages,  towns  and  cities  under 
local  authorities.  The  latter  are  empowered  tc  borrow  money  for 
the  establishment  of  native  segregated  areas  and  accommodations . 
Provision  is  made  for  the  removal  cf  surplus  labor  and  undesir- 
ables from  native  areas.  The  right  to  trade  is  limited  to  na- 
tives or  to  local  authorities  in  the  native  segregated  areas. ^ 

The  laws  concerning  .travelling  passes  for  natives  in 
Transvaal  raid  Orange  Free  State  wore  consolidated  under  Proclama- 
tion No.  150  of  1934  and  by  later  amendments.  'The  Proclamation 
of  1934  defines  the  provinces  mentioned  (and  excludes  scheduled 
native  areas)  as  pass  areas  within  which  all  natives  entering, 
leaving  or  travelling  must  carry  passes.  Exemption  certificates 
are  issued  tc  natives  of  good  character  and  repute.  By  December 

31.  1940,  it  is  estimated  that  -ome  12,306  such  exemption  passes 
had  been  issued.  In  Natal,  natives  do  not  need  passes  to  travel 
within  the  Province,  tut  Law  No.  4O  of  1884  requires  every  native 
entering  or  leaving  the  Province  to  be  in  possession  of  a pass. 

In  the  Cape  Province,  natives  do  not  need  passes  to  travel  ex- 
cept in  British  Be c huanal and  and  the  Trauskei  territories  where 
natives  entering  or  leaving  must  be  in  possession  of  passes. 

The  pass  system  dates  back  to  1817,  ana  has  developed  in  com- 
plexity through  the  years.  The  following  is  a list  cf  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  pass  carried  ana  required  of  natives  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union. ^ 

(1)  Identification  Fass  (Natal).  Carried  by  all  natives 
and  renewed  monthly  for  2 shillings. 

(2)  Travelling  Pass  (see  above  discussion).  Carried  in 
cor  bain  areas  by  all  natives  wishing  to  travel;  to  be 

produced  when  buying  tickets. 

32.  3asis  for  inclusion  of  these  items  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

33.  Official  Yearbook  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  1941*  p.425-427. 

II.  tutu; 

35*  Ibi ; South  African  Native  Racos  Committee,  Th^  Natives  of 
South  /if r icr..  1901,  p.  159-168;  Howard  Rogers,  Native  Adminis- 
tration in'  the  Union' of  South  Africa i 1933,  p.  21 /-21b. 
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(3)  Six  Days  Special  Pass  (permit  to  seek  work) . This  may 
be  renewed  once;  after  that  the  native  possessor  is 
ordered  to  another  area  by  the  police. 

(4)  Monthly  Pass.  Paid  for  by  the  employer  at  the  rate  of 
2 shillings  per  month.  This  pass  lists  the  native's 
father's  name,  chief,  place  of  birth,  poll  tax  record, 

* rate  of  wages,  etc. 

(5)  Daily  Laborer's  Pass.  This  is  held  by  all  native 
laborers  who  carry  on  their  occupational  pursuits, and 
costs  2 shillings  per  month. 

(6)  One  Day  Special  Pass.  This  is  to  enable  the  individual 
native  to  visit  another  area. 

(7)  Night  Special  Pass.  T.-is  is  held  by  those  natives  who 
work  after  9:00  p.m. 

(3)  Trek  Pass.  This  is  for  those  natives  who  leave  one 
area  for  another. 

(9)  Location  Visitor's  Permit  Pass.  This  is  a permit  from 
a location  superintendent-  for  a native  to  make  a visit. 

(10)  Lodger's  Permit.  This  is  for  all  natives  over  lo. 

It  costs  from  one  shilling  six  pence  to  two  shillings 
six  pence  per  month. 

(11)  Poll  Tax  Receipt  Pass.  This  costs  each  native  one 
pound  a year  in  cities  and  one  pound  ten  shillings  in 
the  country. 

(12)  Exemption  Pass.  Exempts  bearer  from  native  law  and 
all  passes  (see  discussion  above). 

The  Native  Land  Act  No.  27  of  1913  provides  for  segrega- 
tion of  natives  in  rural  areas.  Its  object  was  to  prevent  natives 
from  acquiring  further  rights  to  land  in  European  areas  in  Natal 
and  Transvaal  while  arranging  that  they  should  be  provided  with 
new  areas  cf  their  ot.tl.  The  bulk  of  the  natives  are,  however, 
still  resident  in  the  European  areas.  A corporate  body,  the  South 
African  Native  Trust,  with  the  Governor  General  as  trustee,  is  set 
up  to  be  administered  for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
natives.  This  trust  inaugurated  a fund  to  be  utilized  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  cf  J • nd'  for  native  settlement.  In 
each  province  a location  reclamation  committee  carries  out  investi- 
gations and  makes  recommendations  regarding  residential  areas, 
arable  areas,  demarcation  of  lands,  need  for  additional  laws,  anti- 
crosional  procedures,  provision  of  water,  afforestation  and  timber 
conservation,  irrigation  ar.d  limitation  on  stock. 36 

36.  Official  Yearbook  jf  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  1941 , P*  415  ff. 
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(2)  Restrictions  on  Employment.  The  Mines  and  Works 
Amendment  Act  No.  25  of  1926,  based  on  the  1 aw  of  1911,  empowers 
the  Union  Government  to  differentiate  between  different  classes 
of  workers  in  the  regulations  cn  the  basis  of  race  and  color. 
Certain  skilled  operations,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  tending 
of  machinery,  by  means  of  a system  of  certificates  of  competency, 
arc  restricted  to  Europeans  or  colored  persons  of  mixed  blood. 

The  Native  Service  and  Contracts  Act  No.  24  of  3-932 
was  intended  to  regulate  the  rc3.rtions  of  masters  and  servants. 

Its  provisions  prohibit  the  enpl  yment  of  or  the  issuance  of  a 
pass  to  a native  to  travel  unless  ho  can  produce  a certificate  of 
identification.  Ke  must  also  produce  a labor- tenant  contract  be- 
tween himself  and  a local  landowner  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not 
obligated  to  render  the  owner  service  at  the  time  ho  is  applying 
for  employment.  This  prevision  is  designed  to  insure  that  natives 
observe  their  contract  obligations  as  labor  tenants.  Other  provi- 
sions act  to  counter  the  tendency  of  native  juveniles  to  flout  the 
authority  of  their  parents  and  to  prevent  the  uncontrolled  settle- 
ment of  natives  on  European  farms.-'0 

(3)  Restrictions  on  Citizenship.  The  Representation  of 
Natives  Act  No.  12  of  1936  provided  for  direct  representation  of 
natives  by  Europeans  in  the  South  African  Senate  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Natives  Representative  Council.  Eight  European 
senators  are  designated  to  represent  the  natives,  four  appointed 
by  the  Governor  General  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  with  race 
problems  end  four  elected  from  electoral  areas  by  certain  quali- 
fied natives  of  high  status  or  culture,  such  as  the  chiefs  and 
members  of  native  councils.  The  elected  senators  hold  their  seats 
for  five  year 5.-^9 

The  Natives  Representation  Council  was  instituted  Lo  con- 
sist of  six  official  members,  i.e. , the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs 
and  five  chief  native  commissioners,  and  twelve  elected  native 
members,  three  for  each  electoral  area.  The  functions  of  the 
Council  are:  (a)  Reporting  upon  proposed  legislation  in  so  far 

as  it  may  affect  the  native  population,  and  upon  matters  referred 
to  it  by  the  Minister  as  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
natives  in  general;  (b)  rccenuacn  ing  to  the  Union  Parliament  or 
to  Provincial  Councils  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  natives; 
(c)  reporting  to  the  Minister  on  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  South  African  Native  Trust  Fund.  The  Council  is  not  a legis- 
lative body,  but  is  merely  an  advisory  organization,  even  though 
the  Minister  may  require  a bill  ;r  draft  ordinance  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Council  before  the  Union  Parliament  or  Provincial  Council 
may  act  on  it.^ 


37.  Report  of  the  Native  Economic  Commission,  1930-1932.  Pretoria 

1932  p.  123-125. 

38.  Official  Yearbook,  op.  cit. , p.  427 

39.  Official  Yearbook,  op.  cit. , p.  399. 

40.  Ibid. 
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Previous  to  the  initiation  of  the  Natives  Representa- 
tion Council,  the  Native  Af fairs  Act  No.  22  of  1920  had  estab- 
lished a Native  Affairs  Commission  as  an  advisory  body  of  three 
to  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  and  presided 
over  by  the  Secretary  of  Native  ..f fairs.  Its  function  as  a go- 
bo tween  v/as  to  make  known  native  interests  to  the  Europeans  and 
vice  versa,  and  to  investigate  native  problems.  Conferences  of 
persons  representing  native  opinion  were  also  to  be  summoned  by 
this  body.il 


By  way  of  summary  wc  can  say  that  the  gist  of  race  re- 
lations legislation  in  tho  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  the 
compulsory  residential  segregation,  occupational  and  professional 
restriction,  end  prohibition  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship 
to  the  native  non-Europeans. 


V.  India 


The  traditional  history  of  India  tells  of  ancient  strug- 
gles between  light  and  dark  races  for  dominance  many  years  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Physical  distinctions  of  color  arc  not,  however, 
prominent  today  in  tho  caste  divisions  of  that  land.  Caste  groups 
are  ethnic  in  character  and  have  to  do  with  differences  in  religi- 
ous status  an:':  ritual,  and  with  occupational  prescriptions.  There 
are  in  India  two  major  divisions  of  the  population,  the  Muhamme- 
dans  and  the  Hindus.  The  former  constitute  a vigorous  minority  of 
92  millions  who  count  themselves  as  outside  the  system  of  caste 
which  regulates  the  lives  of  the  253  million  Hindus  proper.^ 

In  1931  there  were  within  the  Hindu  community  15  million 
Brahmans,  171  million  respectable  caste  members,  and  5G  million 
members  of  exterior  or  untouchable  castes.  In  addition  to  these 
groups  there  were  over  S million  primitive  tribesmen  living  in 
rough  hill  and  f arose  country  entirely  outside  of  Hinduism  or 
Muhanmedanism.  The  lo6  million  Brahmans  and  respectable  caste 
members  wore  living  under  the  caste  system  proper. ^ 

Under  this  system,  a hierarchy  of  hereditary  and  ritu- 
alistic occupations  is  imposed  on  all  men  with  the  Brahmans  at 
the  top  monopolizing  the  desirable  ecclesiastical  and  vocational 
pursuits,  and  the  Sudras  cr  serf  castes  at  the  bottom  performing 
the  less  desirable  functions.  Since  all  Hindu  life  was  regulated 
by  caste  law  and  custom  prior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  the 
17th  Century,  a person  excluded  from  caste  experienced  complete 
loss  of  property  rights  and  social  standing.*'^ 


41.  Ibid. 

42.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1942,  Vol.  12,  p.  157.  There  are 

also  over  6 million  Christians,  over  5 million  Sikhs,  and 
over  1 million  Jains. 

43.  Census  of  India.  1931,  Vol.  1. 

44.  Sir  Harry  Singh  Gour,  The  Hindu  Code.  1929.  p.  239. 
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Tho  Caste  Disabilities  Removal  Act  XXI  was  passed  in 
1850  by  the  British  Hast  India  authorities  to  remove  the  property 
disabilities  imposed  on  cutcastod  persons  in  British  India.  This 
act  provided  that  expulsion  from  caste  or  the  equivalent,  the 
Hindu  Religion,  would  not  make  a person  unable  to  bequeathe  or 
inherit  property.  This  lav;  could  not  undertake  to  restore  a per- 
son to  the  privileges  of  caste  already  lost,  but  it  did  act  in  a 
practical;  way  to  remove  the  most  effective  of  the  disabilities 
imposed  by  the  Brahrnanical  Hindu  lav;  on  an  out  caste.  At  that 
time  this  was  helpful  from  the  European  point  of  view,  since  a 
person  could  bo  outcasted  for  mar y seemingly  trivial  offenses  or 
even  for  travelling  abroad. ^ 

The  Untouchables  constituted  another  phase  of  the  same 
problem.  These  vTerc  persons  below  the  limits  of  respectability 
in  Hindu  Society  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  decency,  still  seemed  to  regard  themselves  as 
Hindus  of  a sort.  The  Untouchables  pursued  certain  religiously 
unclean  occupations,  such  as  leather  work  and  shoemaking,  field 
labor,  laundering,  watching  the  crops,  manufacturing  alcohol, 
weaving  and  textile  manufacturing,  pottery  making,  fishing,  street 
and  latrine  cleaning,  garbage  removing,  and  butchering.  Also 
classified  in  this  group  were  the  many  Gypsy  and  criminal  tribes 
v;ho  engaged  in  activities  such  as  those  of  minstrels,  snake  charm- 
ers, fortune  tellers,  dancers,  pickpockets,  thugs,  and  the  like. 
Untouchables  were  regarded  as  differing  in  the  degree  of  contami- 
nation which  they  could  inflict  by  their  touch  upon  upper  castes, 
and  were  themselves  divided  into  castes  of  varying  status.^0 

The  social  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  Untouchables 
were  and  still  are  very  extensive.  They  were  forbidden  entry  to 
most  temples,  were  required  to  live  in  segregated  villages  outside 
of  regular  settlements,  and  had  to  have  their  own  wells  or  water 
taps  and  other  necessary  facilities.  Barred  from  schools  and 
public  buildings,  they  were  forbidden  also  to  vise  main  public 
highways  or  public  conveyances,  and  were  prohibited  from  using 
common  wells,  bazaars,  or  markets.  They  were  barred  from  all 
political  rights,  and  were  limited  to  certain  simple  types  of 
dress  without  ornaments,  such  as  the  merest  loincloth  or  similar 
covering.  They  could  not  agitate  for  higher  wages  nor  change 
their  lot  by  any  self-initiated  c tion.  In  some  extreme  cases, 
Untouchable  castes  were  requirod  to  carry  a spittoon  cr  bamboo 
tube  about  the  neck  so  as  not  to  desecrate  the  ground  with  their 
spittle,  to  drag  thorns  with  thorn  and  eradicate  their  footprints, 
or  were  forbidden  to  appear  in  tho  day  time  at  all  lost  they  pol- 
lute the  higher  castes  by  being  seen.  In  some  parts  of  Southern 
India  tho  very  air  was  deemed  polluted  by  those  unfortunates  at 
distances  of  over  sixty  foot.  The  segregated  localities  in  which 
the  Untouchables  lived  wore  often  extremely  unhealthy,  and  the 


45 . Ibid. 

46.  Census  of  India.  1931,  Vol.  1,  Appendix  I Exterior  Castes, 
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miserable  hovels  beside  the  rice  fields  wore  little  more  than 
animal  dens.  In  the  cities  they  were  barred  from  all  homes, 
beauty  parlors,  dining  rooms  of  hotels  or  restaurants,  coffee 
shops,  bathing  beaches,  and  parks.  Brahmans  and  Barbers  would 
not  generally  serve  them  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Hindu 
religion  wore  denied  them.  In  sum,  their  condition  was  one  of 
extreme  illiteracy  and  poverty. ^ 

Beginning  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  British 
India  in  1343  by  Act  of  the  East  India  Company  (slavery  was  com- 
mon only  in  Malabar,  Assam  and  certain  native  states),  the  re- 
strictions on  the  Untouchables  have  been  gradually  relaxed  by 
action  of  the  various  local,  state  and  provincial  governments 
in  India.  In  addition,  the  Central  Government  has  taken  a promi- 
nent part  in  this  movement.  Although  as  many  as  440  distinct 
castes  are  included  among  the  Untouchables,  there  has  been  a re- 
markable unity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various  and  somewhat 
discordant  groups  to  ameliorate  their  common  restrictions.  The 
governments  of  the  states,  provinces,  etc.,  have  tried  to  abolish 
the  restrictions  on  the  Untouchables  by  both  education  and  admin- 
istrative or  legislative  decree.  The  great  stress  which  has  been 
laid  on  education  is  explained  as  due  to  the  greater  need  to 
change  traditions  and  habits  of  thought  more  than  merely  to  alter 
the  laws.  Since  the  First  bo rid  Far  in  particular,  the  native 
states  of  Kashmir,  Tr a van core,  Cochin  and  Mysore  have  made  great 
strides  along  these  lines. 

In  Kashmir  in  North  India  the  Government  specifically 
decreed  the  ~ight  of  the  depressed  classes  to  the  use  of  public 
wells,  schot  5 and  state  temples.  Special  scholarships  were 
sanctioned  . *r  students  from  the  depressed  classes  and  their  ad- 
mission to  public  service  and  the  schools  was  declared  unrestricted. 4' 

In  South  India  the  Government  of  Travancore  has  assigned 
them  land  for  their  own  use,  established  schools,  and  provided 
representation  for  them  in  the  public  services  and  in  political 
bodies.  As  far  back  as  1815  special  taxes  imposed  on  the  Un- 
touchables wore  abolished  by  a government  proclamation.  Later 
proclamations  removed  restrictions  on  clothing  and  ornaments 
which  they  might  wear,  and  threw  open  the  public  bazaars  and 
markets  to  them.  In  1895  the  Travancore  Educational  Code  provi- 
ded that  funds  be  granted  by  the  Government  for  establishing 
schools  for  backward  classes  by  grant s-in-ai cl  to  local  communi- 
ties, and  within  a four-year  period  150  schools  we're  opened  for 
whom  with  special  scholarships  made  available.  Free  primary  edu- 
cation was  later  granted  to  all  regardless  of  caste  or  outcaste 
position.  In  1926  land  assignments  to  Untouchables  began  and 

47.  Ibid.  It  can  be  seen  that  restrictions  in  India  are  religious 

and  customary  in  nature  rather  than  the  results  of  any  sta- 
tutory action.  Hence  they  are  hard  to  reach  through  legis- 
lation . 

48.  For  details,  see  following  sections. 

49 • Census  of  India,  1921,  Vol.  XXII, Kashmir  Report,  p.  150-151; 

Census  of  India.  1931  Vol.  XXIV,  Kashmir  Report,  p.  319. 


grants  were  also  instituted  to  assist  cooperatives  within  this 
group.  In  1921  representation  of  depressed  classes  in  the 
Council  and  Popular  Assembly  of  Travancoro  was  also  established. 50 

In  Cochin,  where  Untouchables  polluted  the  atmosphere 
at  distances  of  43  to  300  feet,  segregation  in  unhealthy , poverty- 
stricken,  miserable  hovels  at  a distance  from  the  villages  proper 
had  reached  its  height  in  the  19th  Century.  Since  the  dawn  of 
the  20th  Century,  free  access  to  public  roads,  hospitals  and 
bazaars  have  been  granted  this  yroup,  and  special  facilities 
have  been  developed  for  them  in  the  way  of  tanks  and  wells.  An 
officer  called  the  Protector  of  Depressed  Classes  was  appointed 
to  supervise  agricultural  colonies  established  for  the  depressed 
groups.  He  administers  a program  of  supplying  these  people  with 
agricultural  materials  such  as  seeds,  implements,  and  other 
necessaries. 51 


In  Mysore  State,  also  in  Southern  India,  provision  for 
the  use  of  common  wells  and  free  school  entry  was  made  for  the 
Untouchables  in  the  1920s,  and.  at  the  same  time  provision  was 
made  for  their  representation  in  the  State  Assembly.  In  the  pub- 
lic services  special  facilities  have  been  offered  for  their  ap- 
pointment and  other  things  being  equal,  even  preferred  appoint- 
ment was  given  members  of  this  group.  As  in  Cochin  and  Travan- 
core  cooperatives  have  been  encouraged  by  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  Government. ^ 

The  Provincial  Governments  of  British  India  have  also 
been  active  in  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  depressed 
classes.  In  Madras,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  entrusted 
v/ith  the  task  of  encouraging  the  education  of  dependent  classes 
and  of  looking  after  their  economic  interests.  Grants-in-aid 
arc  withheld  from  any  privately  managed  school  which  does  not  ad- 
mit exterior  castes.  Schools  arc  located  in  areas  accessible  to 
Untouchables,  and.  provision  is  made  for  special  schools,  scholar- 
ships, hostels  and  teacher  training  facilities  for  them.  Fees 
arc  often  remitted  for  scholars  of  this  class.  Economic  measures 
have  been  undertaken,  such  as  the  provision  of  land  for  house 
sites  to  relieve  congestion  and  for  aid  to  cooperative  societies 
v/hich  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Provincial  Government.  Wow  wells 
were  constructed  and  old  ones  repaired,  while  burial  grounds  and 
sanitary  facilities  were  provided.  The  Government  also  reserves 
and  freely  assigns  lands  for  cultivation  to  members  of  depressed 
classes  with  payment  provided  for  on  easy  installments.  Agricul- 
tural loans,  flood  relief,  and  rural  credit  have  also  been  stimu- 
lated by  Government  action.  Collective  bargaining  was  encouraged 


50.  Census  of  India, 

p.  430-441. 

51.  Census  of  India, 

52.  Census  of  India, 


1931,  Vol.  XVIII,  Travancoro  Part  1 Report, 

1931,  Vol.  XXI,  Cochin,  p.  289-299* 

1931  Vol.  XXV,  Mysore  Part  1 Report,  p.  327-328. 
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among  Untouchable  laborers.  Reduction  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  free  use  of  public  ferries  and  water  taps  ms  also  under- 
taken by  a campaign  of  education. ^ 

In  Bombay,  a committee  ms  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  depressed  groups  in  1928. 

An  officer  v;as  subsequently  appointed  in  1931  to  watch  over  the 
resultant  program  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions  and  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  the  backv^ard  classes  generally.  Recruit- 
ment of  members  cf  the  police  force  from  the  backward  class  was 
recommended  and  undertaken.  Polite  treatment  of  backward  groups 
by  officials  of  the  Government  is  provided  in  the  Government 
Servants  Conduct  Rules. 54 

The  Central  Government  of  British  India  took  special 
pains  at  the  Census  of  1931  to  collect  statistical  information  on 
the  condition  of  the  backward  and  depressed  classes  and  on  the 
problems  involved  in  their  pres*:  and  prospective  welfare.  Data 

were  collected  on  the  castes  which  were  considered  depressed  in 
each  province  in  order  to  provide  for  their  special  representation 
in  legislative  assemblies  and  to  identify  them  for  prospective 
social  programs  of  social  betterment. 

As  a result  of  the  data  gleaned  from  the  1931  Census,  the 
now  Indian  Consultation  drawn  up  in  the  Government  of  India  Act 
of  1935  recognized  a category  cf  "scheduled  castes"  or  castes 
for  whom  seats  were  reserved  in  future  legislative  assemblies  in 
each  province.  This  plan  was  based  on  the  Communal  Award  of  1932 
which  divided  the  Indian  electorate  into  the  main  recognized 
communities  and  interests  such  as  Hindus,  Iiuhammeda:is;  Untouch- 
ables, etc.,  as  subsequently  modified  by  the  Poona  Pact  or  agree- 
ment between  the  British  Government  and  the  Hindus  themselves. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  allowed  for  a number  of  seats  to 
be  reserved  for  the  depressed  classes.  All  of  the  registered 
members  cf  the  depressed  castes  elect  a panel  cf  four  candidates 
belonging  to  their  own  body  for  each  of  the  reserved  seats,  and 
the  four  persons  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  this 
primary  election  are  the  only  candidates  for  the  reserved  or 
scheduled  scats.  The  candidate  who  is  finally  elected  to  the 
reserved  seat  is  elected  by  the  general  electorate,  i- _e. , by  the 
caste  Hindus  and  the  depressed  classes  together,  though  their 
choice  is  confined  to  these  four  candidates.  Thus  the  unity  of 
Hindu  Society  is  preserved  while  special  recognition  is  granted 
to  the  depressed  groups. 56 


53.  Census  of  India,  1931,  Vol.  71 V,  Madras,  p.  342  ff. 

54-  Census  of  India,  1931  Vol.  VIII,  Bombay  Part  1,  p.  383-384- 

55-  Census  cf  India,  1931,  Vol. I Appendix,  p.  471-501. 

56.  Agarwala,  M.  L. , The  Now  Constitution.-.  Allahabad,  1939,  p. 
318-319;  G.  N.  Joshi,  The  Hew  Constitution  of  India,  1937, 
p.  214-215;  John  ?.  Eddy  and  F.  H.  Lawton,  India 1 s Mow. 
Constitution.  1938,  p.  88. 
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VI.  Hawaii 

In  the  development  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  many  dif- 
ferent races  have  participated.  The  most  prominent  of  these  have 
been  the  native  Hawaiian,  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  "Hade",  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Filipino.  In  addition, 
there  is  a high  proportion  of  persons  of  mixed  blood,  these  being 
estimated  at  nine  per  cent  in  1928.57 

Hawaii  is  considered  an  ideal  laboratory  for  racial 
experiment  because  its  population,  is  small  enough  for  easy  ob- 
servation; there  are  no  marked  political  antagonism  between 
groups;  disparities  of  economic  status  are  not  glaring;  relative 
harmony  prevails;  initial  equality  between  races  is  assumed. 
However,  Chinese  and  Japanese  first  generation  immigrants  were 
not  eligible  for  citizenship,  and  since  the  second  or  la.ter 
generations  can  only  vote  when  they  have  come  of  age,  there  is 
a handicap  placed  initially  upon  persons  of  oriental  extraction. 
Birth  certificates  showing  that  they  were  born 'in  the  Territory 
have  been  required  until  very  recently  for  all  orientals  in 
Hawaii  before  the;/*  were  eligible  to  votio.5^ 

The  length  of  residence  in  the  islands  for  different 
races  varies  and  has  some  influence  on  the  social  position  of 
each.  The  native  Hawaii an s have  secured  a better  political 
position  than  any  other  group.  In  1920  the  average  length  of 
residence  on  the  islands  was-  as  follows:  Chinese,  31  years; 

Portuguese,  29  years*  Puerto  Ricans,  19  years;  Japanese,  15  . 
years;  Koreans,  15  years;  Spaniards,  9 years,  and  Filipinos,  4 
years.  As  a result  of  this  factor,  the  total  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  by  race  in  the  period  1902-1926  showed  a great 
preponderance  of  native  Hawaii a as.  In  1926  the  Hawaiians  still 
topped  the  list  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  their  members 
registered  to  vote,  and  were  followed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 

Portuguese. 59 

i 

Race  is  a considerable  factor  in  politics.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  native  Hawaiian  have  shown  a strong  preponderance  of 
Republicans,  while  Portuguese  on  the  ether  hand  have  been  evenly 
divided  between  Republicans  and  ''emocrats.  The  proportion  of 
Orientals  holding  cither  appoin  .re  or  elective  offices  ms  al- 
ways boon  rather  low.  With  the  increase  of  second  generation 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  this  is  becoming  less  true  in  recent  years.  ^ 

There  are  a number  of  factors  which  have  operated  to 
bring  about  adjustment  between  the  various  races  in  Hawaii.  The 
wide  and  almost  universal  use  of  the  English  language  has  been 
a leavening  agent  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  only  obstacle 


57.  Lit  dor,  M.  C. , The  Governance  of  Hawaii. 

University,  1929,  p.  64-31. 
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has  boon  the  Japanese  language  school.  All  races  have  been 
freely  admitted  to  the  public  schools  which  have  maintained  a 
uniformly  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  various  religious 
denominations  have  also  exerted  their  influence  for  inter-racial 
understanding.  Finally,  the  business  interests  of  Hawaii  have, 
by  means  of  their  support  rendered  to  inter-racial  recreational 
and  welfare  activities,  exerted  very  considerable  force  toward 
amity  and  goodwill.  Discriminations,  where  imported  from  abroad, 
arc  softened  and  rendered  less  harmful  by  the  native  spirit  of 
goodrd.il  and  tradition  of  tolerance  which  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  Hawaiian  heritage. <^)-L 


Racial  segregation  and  discrimination  still  persists  in 
clubs,  residence,  occupation  and  wage  scales,  but  is  progressively 
ameliorated  by  the  trend  toward  wider  diffusion  of  ownership  and 
control  of  economic  interests.  There  is  no  current  agitation  for 
legislation,  and.  natural  development  is  relied  on  to  bring  about 
a satisfactory  adjustment  between  racial  groups. 'J'c 


VII.  New  Zealand 

The  Maoris  arc  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  who  were 
conquered  and  pushed  back  by  the  English  settlor^  of  that  country 
during  the  19th  Century.  In  appearance  the  Maoris  are  a brown- 
skinned  race  with  black  wavy  hair  who  in  many  respects  resemble 
the  Caucasian  or  white  race.  The  aboriginal  Maoris  spoke  a 
Polynesian  language  similar  to  diat  of  the  native  Hawaiian  and 
other  peoples  of  the  central  Pacific. 63 


At  present  the  Maoris  are  engaged  in  a struggle  to  re- 
main culturally  and.  rac.i  ally  distinct  from  the  white  man  and  as 
part  of  this  struggle  are  carrying  cn  their  own  campaigns  and 
programs  for  basic  standards  of  hearth,  housing,  and  economic 
subsistence.  The  total  population  of  New  Zealand  la  1956  was 
1*573,310,  of  which  32,326  were  "aoris.  Almost  one  half  of  the 
Maoris  are  regarded  as  pure  bloc  .s  while  the  remainder  are  mixed 
with  white  blood. 


There  is  a Board  of  Native  Affairs  which  handles 
Maori  land  question:-?,  in  particular  the  individual! nation  of 
land  tenures.  In  1900  the  Maori  Councils  Act  was  passed  whereby 
the  country  was  divided  into  25  Maori  Council  districts.  Each 
district  was  provided  with  a council  cf  seven  members  nominated 
locally  every  third  year.  Within  each  district  the  individual 
Maori  community  would  elect  its  village  committee  of  not  more 
than  five  nor  less  than  three  members.  These  committees  were 


61.  Guinck,  Sidney  L.,  Mixing  the  Races  in  Hawaii.  Honolulu, 
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endowed  with  statutory  powers  to  administer  their  by-laws  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maori  Council.  The  primary  concern  of 
the  committees  is  with  the  sanitation  and  hygiene  of  settlements, 
the  control  of  drunkenness  and  of  gambling,  and  the  maintenance 
of  order.  The  committees  have  no  income  except  such  as  is  de- 
rived from  fines  levied  against  offenders.  Many  excellent  health 
measures  have  been  introduced  locally  by  these  committees,  and 
nurses  and  clinics  have  been  maintained.  Bettor  sources  of  in- 
come and  tro.ined  personnel  arc  still  desired  for  these  local 
organizations.  Those  local  bodies  would  seem  to  offer  an  excel- 
lent training  ground  for  leadership  by  younger  Maoris  of  their 
own  race.  - 

The  Maoris  are  today  much  more  numerous  in  the  North 
Island  than  in  the  South  Island.  "Because  they  are  a landless 
people,  the  South  Island  Maoris  can  either  survive  culturally 
as  distinct  communities  at  the  economic  level  of  the  proletariat 
cr,  at  the  cost  of  community  dispersal,  they  can  become  effici- 
ent in  the  new  order,  as  at  Invercargill.  The  Maoris  have  largely 
chosen  the  former  alternative,  to  yield  in  the  economic  struggle 
that  they  may  survive  culturally  as  a distinct  people.  ...  At 
the  same  time  it  is  a cruel  price  v;hich  our  policy  has  forced  the 
Maoris  to  pay  if  they  would  survive,  and  an  infinitely  preferable 
state  would  be  for  the  Maoris  to  survive,  not  on]'/  a--?  well-knit, 
distinct  communities,  but  also  as  masters  of  tneir  economic  con- 
dition. As  collective  farmers  under  the  hereditary  control  of 
their  chiefs  on  ample  reserves  of  tribal  lands,  the  Maoris  would 
not  only  have  survived  better  as  a people,  bat  in  addition  7;ould 
have  enjoyed  the  great  boon  of  economic  self-respect. "^6 

In  the  North  Island  also  the  policy  of  Europeanization 
has  been  carried  on,  especially  in  education,  with  the  idea  that 
the  Maoris  would  be  absorbed  into  the  European  cull  we  of  the 
white  man  at  no  distant  date.  The  failure  of  many  years  of 
schooling  to  turn  a native  into  a "white  rnan"  has  been  frequent- 
ly noted. 


VIII.  Australia 


The  aborigines  of  Australia  are  a dark  people  shewing 
resemblances  to  both  the  white  and  negro  races.  The  aboriginal 
culture,  at  the  time  of  discovery,  was  exceedingly  primitive, 
and  the  natives  v/cro  able  to  effer  no  organized  resistance  to 
white  settlement.  Since  the  aborigines  lacked  agriculture, 
domestic  animals,  permanent  settlements,  houses,  clothing,  or 
even  the  bow  and  arrov/,  they  tended  tc  melt  away  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  English  settlers.  Originally  estimated  to  number 
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300,000,  the  present  aboriginal  total,  including;  booh  pure  bloods 
and.  half-castes  is  estimated  to  be  hardly  over  73 , 000  in  a conti- 
nent containing  approximately  7,196,622  whites. 

Contacts  with  the  aboriginal  groups  were  begun  and  mainly 
developed  during  the  period  of  separate  colonies  and  before  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  was  formed  in  1900.  Consequently  native 
policy  was  initiated  separately  by  the  several  states  and  has 
continued  to  remain  almost  entirely  under  their  separate  juris- 
dictions. Since  1910,  however,  control  over  the  natives  of 
Northern  Territory  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  Proposals  have  been  made  tor  a transfer  of  the  en- 
tire jurisdiction  over  native  affairs  to  the  Commonwealth,  in 
the  interest  of  a unitary  policy.  7 

Legislation  regarding  the  aboriginals  has  bean  a product 
of  tho  changing  conditions  resulting  from  the  advancing  frontier. 

In  the  earlier  periods,  measures  tor  organizing  native  police 
were  relied  on  for  maintaining  control  of  the  aborigines.  Latter- 
ly, as  detribalization  became  more  general  and  civilized  or  semi- 
civilized  half-castes  became  more  numerous,  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  to  training  and  welfare  measures  for  members  of  this 
class.  In  several  of  tho  states  (e_. g.  Queensland.  Lost  Australia), 
the  need  for  new  legislation  due  to  changing  conditions  has,  in 
recent  years  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  royal  investigating 
committees  whose  reports  have  formed  the  basis  for  new  and  more 
comprehensive  acts  for  native  welfare.  ^ 

The  implementing  of  native  policy  has  been  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  aborigines  protection  boards.  All  matters 
pertaining  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  aborigines  have 
been  supervised  by  these  boards . As  head  official,  the  chief 
protector  generally  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  as  re- 
sponsible adn'dnistrator  of  state  policies  in  the  aboriginal  de- 
partment. 


Segregation  of  aborigines  has  been  a consistent  policy 
with  the  advance  of  white  settlement.  A native  reserve  consists 
of  a station  or  chief  settlement  with  such  surrounding  land  as 
can  be  secured  for  the  subsistence  of  the  population.  In  Vic- 
toria, for  example,  there  are  six  reserves  and  these  vary  in  size 
from  4,000  acres  to  20  acres.  New  South  Wales  has  about  twenty 
reserves  which  serve  to  maintain  some  3,000  natives.  In  Queens- 
land there  are  thirteen  native  r serves  on  the  mainland  and  ten 
on  islands,  each  with  its  own  superintendent  and  administration. 
Religious  missions  have  served  as  the  basis  for  many  reserves  and 
there  has  been  much  government  support  for  missionary  activities 
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of  an  educational,  vocational  and  medical  nature.  Mission  of- 
ficials make  periodic  reports  to  the  government  and  are  subject 
to  regulation.  ~ 

dtate  legislation  for  aborigines  is  paternalistic. 
Sumptuary  lavs  forbidding  the  supply  of  alcoholic  liquors  and 
opium  to  natives  have  been  enacted  by  states  from  tine  to  time, 
and  in  Northern  Territory  natives  have  been  forbidden  access  to 
certain  areas  in  the  interest  of  moral  protection  from  Asiatics 
and  unscrupulous  whites.  The  state  laws  have  required  permits 
for  the  employment  of  natives  by  whites,  and  the  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  employmur " natives  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  regulation.  State  relief  programs  for  aboriginals  com- 
prise the  provision  of  rations,  clothing,  blankets,  medicines 
and  other  supplies  to  indigent,  sick  and  needy  groups.^ 

The  most  apparent  evidence  of  success  in  maintaining 
the  native  population  has  been  in  Queensland,  where  efforts  are 
bent  on  keeping  the  aboriginal  in  such  lines  of  economic  activ- 
ity as  stock  raising,  tracking  and  shell  fishing,  which  are  in 
accord  with  native  custom  and  have  an  incentive  in  the  tradi- 
tional culture.  This  policy,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  make 
over  the  aborigines  into  farmers  and  town  dwellers,  has  been 
recommended. 


IX.  Some  Miscellaneous  Cases 


A.  Japan 

In  Japan  the  Eta  people  are  a strong  minority  various- 
ly estimated  to  number  from  one  to  throe  millions.  Of  the  total 
Japanese  population  (69,000,000  in  1935),  this  is  a small  pro- 
portion, but  the  Etas  have  constituted  for  a long  period  a very 
real  social  problem.  They  appear  to  have  originated  from  former 
slave  groups,  foreigners  and  followers  of  occupations  which  wore 
held  in  disosteom  for  religious  reasons  under  Buddhism  and  Shin- 
toism. The  occupations  were  primarily  skinning  and  butchering.^ 

The  chief  restrictions  on  the  Etas  have  been  summarized 
as  follows:  (1)  confinement  to  the  occupations  of  slaughterer, 

tanner,  cobbler,  play  actirv,  -^d  executioner ; (2)  restriction 
on  community  activities  in  scuools,  temples,  government  service, 
or  ceremonies;  (3)  compulsory  segregation  in  isolated  communi- 
ties of  their  own  or  in  special,  urban  districts;  (4)  prohibition 
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from  marrying  non-Etasj  (5)  Admitted  to  worship  only  under  the 
Shinshu  Sect  of  Buddhism;  (6)  prohibited  from  going  to  tho  vi- 
cinity of  the  royal  palaces  or  the  residences  of  the  nobility; 
and  (7)  certain  compulsions  of  dress* 

The  Kogishc,  an  assembly  of  Japanese  feudatory  lords, 
voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  Eta  class  and  all  legal  discrimi- 
nations against  it  in  1869.  In  1871  the  Dajokwan  or  Council  of 
State  proclaimed  their  emancipation  by  the  6lst  Decree  in  the 
following  terms: 


"The  titles  of  Eta  and  Hinin  (a  kindred  class)  arc  abol- 
ished, and  henceforth  people  belonging  to  these  classes 
shall  bo  treated  in  the  same  manner  both  in  occupation^ 
and  in  social  standing  as  the  common  people  (heimin) . " 


The  legal  abolition  of  restrictions  by  the  Imperial 
Government  did  not,  however,  ins  o the  abolition  of  customary 
attitudes  and  discriminations.  The  Etas  continued  in  poverty  as 
a segregated  group.  Under  continued  restrictions  they  seemed  to 
lose  interest  in  life,  drank  heavily,  were  extravagant  with  food 
while  it  lasted,  thriftless  to  extreme,  and  careless  in  dress, 
speech  and  matters  of  sanitation.  The  Japanese  rice  riots  in  1918 
during  the  First  World  War  were  occasioned  largely  by  the  priva- 
tions and  discriminations  of  the  Etas.  A sum  of  (oS ,000  was  ap- 
propriated in  1918  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  further  schools 
and  sanitation  among  members  cf  this  group,  and  each  succeeding 
year  saw  larger  and  larger  sums  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

In  1922  a sum  of  1,000,000  Yen  was  appropriated.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Etas  began  organizing  themselves  and  the 
Suhei  undo  cr  "Water  Level  Movement"  was  initiated  in  1922  to 
emancipate  them  from  social  prejudice.  In  1922  and  1923  this 
movement  held  annual,  conventions  which  formulated  demands  for 
full  economic  freedom  and  rights  in  choosing  their  own  occupa- 
tions. The  demands  formulated  in  1923  were  in  part  as  follows: 

(1)  Nondiscrimination  in  schools;  (2)  non-discrimination  in  the 
Army;  (3)  non-acceptance  of  charity  funds  including  Government 
aid;  (4)  direct  action  until  laws  are  made  and  enforced  to  pre- 
vent discrimination;  (5)  training  fighters  for  direct  action; 

(6)  organization  of  unions  in  industry;  (7)  organization  of  farm- 
ers' unions;  (8)  complete  freedom  within  temples;  (9)  refusal  to 
support  temples  unless  given  free  access;  (10)  provision  of  na- 
tional auxiliary  bodies  for  youth  and  women  and  a national  peri- 
odical to  maintain  their  interests. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  Second  World  War  of 
the  present  time  the  Japanese  Government  has  announced  a number 
of  concessions  to  the  Etas  in  the  interest  of  stimulating  their 
participation  in  the  war  effort.  0 

B.  Brazil 

In  Brazil  the  final  Emancipation  Act  of  1888  freed  the 
remainder  of  the  slaves.  No  legal  discrimination  in  regard  to 
color  alone  has  since  been  mentioned  in  the  available  literature. 
In  the  areas  about  the  city  of  Bahia  where  Negroes  are  concen- 
trated, free  competition  seems  to  have  become  the  rule,  and  social 
position  has  come  to  be  determined  to  a groat  extent  by  individual 
ability  rather  than  color  or  race.  ' 

However,  the  handicaps  imposed  by  centuries  of  enslave- 
ment still  hang  over  the  Brazilian  Negro.  In  Bahia  the  employ- 
ments which  involve  low  pay  and  low  status  are  still  almost  ex- 
clusively held  by  pure  blacks,  while  in  the  upper  income  and 
social  brackets  they  are  hardly  to  be  found.  Whites,  on  the 
contrary,  appear  in  only  small  percentages  in  the  lower  tiers  of 
society,  while  the  mixed  bloods  and  light-skinned  mulattoes  show 
a strong  tendency  to  climb  the  occupational  ladder.  The  evidence 
of  the  tax  returns,  automobile  ownership  records,  the  purchase  of 
different  priced  seats  at  the  cinema  or  sports  events  shows  a 
lower  economic  status  for  blacks  and  the  reverso  for  whites. 
Exclusive  clubs  in  both  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  practially 
confined  in  their  membership  to  whites.  Illiteracy  is  still  high 
among  the  darker  bloods  and  becomes  progressively  less  as  one 
rises  in  the  social  ladder.  Comparatively  few  blacks  have  re- 
ceived educational  advantages  equal  tc  the  whites  and  there  are 
few  black  teachers.  Leadership  in  labor  unions  is  mainly  white, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  the  priesthood  of  the  Church.  ^ 

C.  Arabia 

In  Arabia  and  certain  other  Moslem  countries,  Negroes 
have  frequently  been  discriminated  against  and  treated  cither  as 
slaves  or  as  outcasts.  Although  Negroes  have  been  brought  from 
Africa  as  slaves  and  subsequently  freed,  they  have  often  continued 
as  segregated  and  outcast  groups  in  spite  of  tho  Islamic  proscrip- 
tion of  equality  for  all  believers.  In  contrast  with  tho  United 
States  and  South  Africa  where  Negroes  are  discriminated  from  the 
rest  of  tho  population  on  account  of  their  color  and  physical 
traits,  and  with  Brazil  where  they  are  discriminated  only  by 
class  distinctions,  the  Ncgroos  in  Arabia  are  discriminated 
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against  on  the  basis  of  their  lack  of  an  acceptable  genealogy, 
or  pedigree  to  relate  them  to  some  .recognized  Arabian  tribe.0-* 


Emancipation  of  slaves  is  now  becoming  more  frequent 
v/ith  limitation  of  the  slave  trade  by  treaty  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  British  Governmer, 
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